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EDITORIALS 


issue of this publication, there was reproduced 

in this column a memorandum on Corporate 
and Cooperative taxes which had been presented to 
the Senate Finance Committee by A. Bryan Clark, 
President of Associated Seed Growers, Inc. On 
so controversial a subject, letters of rebuttal are to be 
expected. Among those that have made their way to 
this office, the following, containing a statistical sum- 
mary of the tax load borne by mutual insurance com- 
panies, is most enlightening and unlike other letters 
and the usual reply of the Cooperative, points out that 
the larger Mutual Insurance Companies, who handle 
by far the majority of the business, actually do pay 
some form of a “business” tax. That it is different 
from the Corporate tax is acknowledged. <A carbon of 
another letter addressed to Mr. Clark on August 23 
serves to exemplify the usual complaint. Mr. Clark 
is accused of singling out Farmer Cooperatives, asking 
if he thinks the American farmer should be forbidden 
to form Cooperative Corporations, etc., etc. 


(issue of this REBUTAL—In the July 24th 


Going back to Mr. Clark’s testimony, it’s rather diffi- 
cult to understand how it can be interpreted to mean 
that he is opposed to cooperatives or to find where in 
the script he singles out the farmer coop. What he 
does make clear is that competition between coopera- 
tive and private business should be fair and equitable. 
In these days of burdensome taxation and keen compe- 
tition, it is in a sense, reasonable to protest any sug- 
gested increase in the tax load, especially if the imposi- 
tion of that tax would destroy a competitive advantage. 
And it may be (and we believe it should be) that the 
profits, savings, refunds (or whatever they may be 
called) should not be taxed before the divvy is made 
to the stockholders, owners, members, cooperators or 
any other name they may choose. But if one is taxed, 
then the other should be also. “A dollar saved is a dol- 
lar earned” and if cooperatives would have an advan- 
tase over the private stock company, the only advan- 
tave to which they are entitled is that outlined in the 
next to last paragraph of Mr. Kemper’s letter. And, 
in: dentally, that program might prove more enticing 
to ‘he prospective customer. The letter follows: 


Dear Mr. Judge: 


I was very much interested in reading Mr. A. Bryan 
Clark’s memorandum to the Senate Finance Committee in 
relation to H. R. 8920, as well as his letter of July 13th to 
Senator George. 

It was disappointing, however, to find that he included 
mutual insurance companies in the so-called exempt class 
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which would seem to indicate that he had not adequately 
explored this particular phase of the over-all question. 

Under the circumstances, I am taking the liberty of giv- 
ing you the exact picture. 

The Revenue Act of 1942 exempted mutual insurance 
companies having a gross income of not over $75,000. Please 
note that this is not profit, but income. In 1948, there 
were 1965 mutual companies exempt from tax, which repre- 
sents 77.21 percent of the total number of mutual com- 
panies. However, of the $1,198,733,785 collected in premi- 
ums in 1948 by all mutual fire and casualty companies, the 
exempt companies collected $34,696,718, or 2.8 percent. This 
represented an average premium income of $17,657 per 
company. Obviously, there would be no opportunity for a 
worthwhile tax from these small companies. In addition, 
most of them operate on an assessment basis, merely assess- 
ing their policyholders for their total losses and expenses 
so that there is no opportunity for profit. 


Now for the balance of mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies. Best’s Insurance Reports for 1949 contain statistics 
on operations for the period 1944 to 1948 inclusive. So that 
data might be comparable, companies writing only accident 
and health insurance are eliminated, as are alien-controlled 
insurance companies and United States branch offices of 
alien insurance companies. There remain 239 stock fire 
insurance companies and 177 mutual fire insurance com- 
panies; 152 stock casualty insurance companies and 96 
mutual casualty insurance companies. 

During the period (1944-48) the 273 listed mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies incurred $38,905,000 in 
Federal income taxes. This is 1.24 percent of the net 
premiums (less premium refunds) written during the period. 

During the same period the 391 listed stock fire and 
casualty insurance companies incurred Federal income 
taxes of $195,544,000. This is 1.40 percent of their net 
premiums (less premium refunds). 

It is granted that during years of unusually large profits 
the stock companies’ ratios will increase whereas the mutual 
ratio will stay practically constant, but similarly during bad 
years the stock ratio will decrease or disappear whereas 
the mutual companies still remain constant, and they must 
pay the same tax without reference to their earnings. 

In the five-year period (1944-48 inclusive) the stock com- 
panies collected $16,023,963,579 in insurance premiums. 
They paid $449,221,030 in profits to stockholders and dis- 
tributed stock dividends amounting to $46,848,689. In the 
same period, mutual companies received . premiums of 
$4,255,388,601. Although this amount was approximately 
only one-quarter of the premiums written by the stock com- 
panies, they saved policyholders $576,117,395. This unbe- 
lievable result came partially from economy in operation, 
but primarily from their excellent loss prevention service 
to their policy holders. I think you will agree that it is 
quite difficult to explain very much of this saving by the 
Sixteen Hundreths of One Percent difference in the tax 
rate paid by stock and mutual companies. 


What the stock companies really want is a tax formula 
that would deny mutual companies an income tax deduction 
for unabsorbed premium refunds to policyholders. This 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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THE PLANT ENGINEER 


By CONNIE STAFFA 


This column will appear at least once a month. The 
author invites plant engineers, superintendents, or any 
one with a production engineering problem, to submit 
questions freely, c/o this publication. Readers are invited 
also to tell how specific problems were overcome, or labor 
saving short cuts instituted, so that others may profit 
thereby. 


MODERN ELECTRIC MOTORS 


It is an established fact that the electric motors being made 
today are more efficient in operation, than electric motors of older 
vintage, as can be found in too many food processing plants 
throughout the country. Some of the benefits which can be had 
from use of these new motors are less frequent maintenance 
and longer life. This, of course, amounts to a substantial sav- 
ings in dollars spent each year, for maintenance cost not to 
mention the savings that accrue from less frequent machine 
stoppage due to motor failure. 


One of the outstanding features of these motors, is that they 
are much smaller in size and lighter. The improvements lie 
chiefly in the fact that manufacturers are using new and im- 
proved materials. The most important of these are the impreg- 
nating compounds and plastic laminates. 


Because motors are so important in the canning factory, we 
will more thoroughly analyze the construction of modern elec- 
tric motors. In later issues I will discuss types, application, 
operating conditions and maintenance. Thereby I hope to prove 
that it is not impossible to get a motor which will meet the 
rugged requirements of that tough job which has been causing 
so many headaches. 


In many cases motor failures are due not to continued service 
but due to improper application. Anyone guilty of the sin of 
motor mis-application is saying in effect that they know more 
about motors than the people who make them and do not need 
their advice. These users are not getting full value out of their 
motor dollars. The electric motor manufacturers are all more 
than pleased to have their very capable engineers make the 
proper motor recommendations to meet the requirements of your 
motor applications. This all for free, so it’s foolish to be wrong. 


MOTOR CONSTRUCTION 


HOUSING—Modern motors have sturdy cast housings or 
housings of die formed steel which can take a terrific amount 
of abuse. These housings in many cases have been redesigned 
with emphasis on streamlining. This was not merely for eye 
appeal as is the general conception, but for ease of cleaning 
and sanitation. These housings are finished in many cases with 
new plastic enamels which will resist corrosive atmospheres 
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over a long period of time. Some manufacturers are using as 
many as seven applications of enamel, each being baked on so 
as to give users a motor with a finish that will require very little 
maintenance and definitely result in longer motor life. Housings 
are also made of stainless steel and monel, however, these 
motors are comparatively new and not as easily available. 


BEARINGS—The bearings most generally used in electric 
motors today are ball bearings. It has been the general belief 
that ball bearings should be greased every day or two. This 
idea still prevails throughout the industry today and as many 
or more motor failures are caused by over lubrication of bear- 
ings than by lack of lubrication. To overcome this problem, 
motor and bearing manufacturers over a long period of time 
and at great expense have been able to prelubricate and seal in 
the lubricant for the normal rated life of the bearings. This 
means quite a few years of service without the need of relubrica- 
tion. To further accomplish this the motor housings are so 
designed as to keep the lubricant in and to keep all possible 
harmful matter out. 


ROTORS—In a good many cases the manufacturers are using 
balanced die cast aluminum rotors. These rotors are very light 
in weight and uniformly balanced. This feature gives added life 
to the motor so constructed because this lighter rotating weight 
is easier on the motor bearings. In motors where provision 
for relubrication has been provided, the rotors have been 
shielded from possible leakage of lubricant. This so that the 
lubricant could not damage the windings. 


WINDINGS—The windings of some modern electric motors 
are very well protected. the rotor slots are insulated with glass 
fibre cloth. End laminations are made of polyester resin rein- 
forced with glass fibre. The lead connections are covered with 
glass fibre sleeves. The field coils are also well protected in 
similar manner. These windings are then impregnated with 
an insulating varnish which drives out the air from the wind- 
ings and bonds the wires closely to each other. The quality of 
the varnish is a factor of great importance in any electric motor 
as the life of your motor actually depends on its ability to resist 
heat, fumes, oils, moisture and just plain dust or abrasive 
matter. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 5) 


despite the fact that present tax laws provide for such a 
deduction in the case of participating stock companies. This 
position becomes still more untenable when you realize that 
the stock companies have plans known as _ retrospective 
rating plans under which an assured with a good loss ratio 
receives a refund; and the stock companies deduct those 
refunds in arriving at their profit for income tax purposes. 

Even should such a tax formula be applied to mutual 
companies it would produce much less tax than the present 
formula. For example, let us say a mutual company returns 
an average dividend of 20 percent. In the event of an appli- 
cation of such a formula, the company would merely start 
writing at rates 20 percent less than the present rates 
giving a policyholder his dividend in advance, so to speak, 
with the result there would be very little, if any, balance 
to tax. 

Please pardon the length of this letter, but I believe that 
both you and Mr. Clark would appreciate this information. 

Sincerely, 


Signed H. G. Kemper, 
President 
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MANAGEMENT 


UNITED STATES STANDARDS FOR GRADES OF 
CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Third Revision, effective September 17, 1950) 


DEFINITION 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE—“Canned apple sauce” is prepared from 
sound, fresh apples (Pyrus malus) of proper ripeness, which fruit has been 
washed, peeled, cored, trimmed, sorted, chopped, and pulped; is packed with 
or without the addition of sweetening ingredients, water, salt, and spices; and 
is sufficiently processed by heat to assure preservation of the product in her- 
metically sealed containers. 


GRADES OF CANNED APPLE SAUCE 


U. S. GRADE A or U. S. FANCY is the quality of canned apple sauce 
that possesses a good color and a good flavor; and that is of such quality with 
respect to consistency, finish, and absence of defects, as to score not less than 
85 points when scored in accordance with the scoring system outlined in this 
section. 


U. S. GRADE C or U. S. STANDARD is the quality of canned apple 
sauce that possesses a fairly good color, a fairly good flavor, a fairly good 
consistency, and a fairly good finish; that is fairly free from defects; and 
that scores not less than 70 points when scored in accordance with the scoring 
system outlined in this section. 


U. 8S. GRADE D or SUBSTANDARD is the quality of canned apple sauce 
that fails to meet the requirements of U. S. GRADE C or U. S. STANDARD. 


SCORE CHART FOR CANNED APPLE SAUCE 


POINTS GRADE A GRADE C GRADE D 

FACTORS Maximum Fancy Standard Substandard 
nc 20 17-20 14-16 0-13 
~ 17-20 14-16 0-13 
20 17-20 14-16 0-13 
20 17-20 14-16 0-13 
Flavor 20 17-20 14-16 0-13 
100 85-100 70-84 0-69 


* Apple sauce scoring below the minimum points for Grade C with respect to any one factor 
shall not be graded above Grade D (Substandard) regardless of total score. Apple sauce scoring 
14, 15 or 16 points for color or flavor, 15 points or less for consistency or finish or 14 points 
for absence of defects, shall not be graded above U. S. Grade C or Standard regardless of 
total score. 


COLOR—Grade A—Uniform, bright, typical, free from tinges of pink and from discoloration 
due to scorching, oxidation or other causes. Grade C—-Fairly uniform typical color that may be 
dull, slightly brown, slightly gray or slightly pink but not off color. 


CONSISTENCY—Grade A—After stirring and emptying on a dry flat surface, forms a 
moderately mounded mass and at end of two minutes there is not more than a slight separation 
of liquor. Grade C-—-May be more than moderately mounded, may be moderately stiff but not 
excessively stiff or may be slightly thin so that it levels itself and at the end of two minutes 
there may be moderate but not excessive separation of free liquor. 


FINISH—Grade A—Apple particles are evenly divided; product is granular but not lumpy, 
pasty or “‘salvy” and the apple particles are not hard. Grade C—<Apple particles are evenly 
divided ; product may lack granular characteristics, may be slightly pasty or slightly “salvy’”’ but 
not decidedly pasty or decidedly ‘‘salvy’’ and the apple particles are not hard. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS—Refers to degree of freedom from particles of seed, flecks of 
bruised apple particles, peel, carpel tissue, dark particles from the blossom end of apples and 
from other objectionable particles. Grade A—-Number, size and color of defects do not materially 
affect the appearance or eating quality of product. Grade C—-Number, size and color of defects 
do not seriously affect the appearance or eating quality of the product. 


FLAVOR— Distinct, desirable, characteristic normal flavor and odor and free from objection- 
able odors of any kind including but not limited to those caused by oxidation, fermentation and 
carmelization. Product shall test not less than 16.5 degrees brix. Grade C—May be lacking in 
good flavor and odor ; is practically free from flavor of overripe fruit; and is free from objection- 
able flavors and odors including but not limited to those caused by oxidation, fermentation, and 
serious carmelization. 
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CHANGE MADE IN 
NYQMPA BID FORM 


A deletion has been made from the 
Standard Invitation and Bid Form No. 
30, as used by NYQMPA, it was an- 
nounced today by Brigadier General 
H. L. Peckham, Commanding the New 
York Quartermaster Procurement Agen- 
cy, 111 East 16th Street, New York City. 

The change involves the elimination 
generally of the additional typed-in 
clause which has heretofore. requested 
bidders to allow a specified minimum 
number of days for acceptance of their 
bids. 

“The deletion was decided upon,” said 
General Peckham, “in ordér to allow 
greater flexibility in the submission of 
bids to NYQMPA. By this change it is 
anticipated that—dependent on prevail- 
ing market conditions—bidders will in- 
sert the appropriate minimum period for 
acceptance if the standard 60 calendar 
days as printed in the form is not, for 
any reason, satisfactory. The clause 
will be used hereafter in only those cases 
when it is expected that the time re- 
quired to analyze the bids and make the 
award will be greater than normal or for 
other cogent reasons.” 


USDA INCREASES SUGAR SUPPLY 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced August 23 an increase of 
850,000 short tons, raw value, in the sup- 
ply of sugar that will be available in Con- 
tinental United States under 1950 sugar 
quotas. This increases the supply for 
the year to 8,700,000 short tons, raw 
value, compared with 7,580,000 tons dis- 
tributed in 1949. This action is taken 
because of the high distribution of sugar 
in recent weeks. The 1950 supply now 
exceeds by over 1,100,000 tons the quan- 
tity distributed in 1949. The largest 
quantity ever distributed domestically in 
any year was 8,070,000 tons in 1941 
when heavy buying for stocks occurred 
throughout the year. 

Under provisions of the Sugar Act of 
1948, 838,440 tons would normally have 
been provided by Cuba and 11,560 tons 
by other foreign countries. Only 600,000 
tons of sugar were available in Cuba, 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
considered it essential to leave approxi- 
mately 162,000 tons in Cuba to meet 
shipping requirements early next year 
and possible other needs. Accordingly, 
400,000 tons of the quantity Cuba would 
have received have been reallocated to 
domestic areas as follows: Puerto Rico, 
150,545 tons; domestic sugar beet area, 
100,000 tons; Hawaii, 98,594 tons; main- 
land cane sugar area, 46,861; Virgin 
Islands, 4,000 tons. 
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OLIVE ADVISORY BOARD 
REPORTS 


California olive growers and canners 
are giving close attention to the report 
recently released outlining the work of 
the Olive Advisory Board for the fiscal 
year ended June 30. This included not 
only the financial report but also pro- 
motional activities, research, the scope 
of the inspection program, crop move- 
ment and outlook for the 1950-51 season. 

Promotional activities included indus- 
try representation in the National Hotel 
Exposition in New York, merchandising 
trips by the Board Manager to leading 
distributing centers, the bringing out of 
a new recipe booklet and participation 
in various trade conventions. 


The Marketing Order under which the 
Board operates provides that necessary 
research work can be carried on and con- 
tracts have been entered into with the 
University of California. One of these 
is with the College of Agriculture at 
Davis and provides for research on pro- 
duction problems, this being under the 
direction of Dr. H. T. Hartmann. The 
other contract is with the Food Research 
Laboratory of the University and pro- 
vides for research in processing’ prob- 
lems of ripe olives and Spanish green 
olives, with this supervised by Dr. Reece 
Vaughan. 


The Marketing Order provides for the 
inspection of all olives to make sure none 
fall below a reasonable standard of mar- 
ketable quality and that in the case of 
canned olives they adhere to a set size 
standard. Ripe olive inspection was 
handled during the year by the Cannery 
Inspection Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health and green olive 
inspection by the Coast Laboratories of 
Fresno. 


It is expected that the canned ripe 
olive pack this year will be about 1,400,- 
000 cases, or the second largest in the 
history of the industry. On June 1, with 
one-half the selling season over, 63 per- 
cent of the pack had been shipped. Move- 
ments for this period were 25 percent 
ahead of the first six months of 1949 
and 30.8 percent above 1948. Shipments 
to the east, mid west and southern States 
have shown a marked increase. Prices 
have been firm throughout the year. 


USDA CONTINUING 
CITRUS STUDY IN EUROPE 


J. Henry Burke, USDA marketing 
specialist, has arrived in Europe to con- 
tinue a study of the citrus marketing 
situation in Western Europe and to sur- 
vey citrus production and marketing in 
the eastern Mediterranean area. The 
study is sponsored by the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations under the 
Department’s Research and Marketing 
Act program. The object of the survey 
is to obtain information that may be 
helpful in reestablishing European mar- 
kets for U.S. fresh citrus and processed 
citrus products. 


F.T.C. CALLS GROCERY 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


Chairman James M. Mead of the F 
eral Trade Commission has annou 


Committee will be held in Washi 
September 26, to consider a draft 
tative trade practice rules 
industry. 

The meeting will open at 1 
Room 332, Federal Trade Cémmission 
Building, 6th St. at Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N.W. 

At the conclusion of the Committee’s 
last meeting on May 9 it was suggested 
that the Commission’s Division of Trade 
Practice Conferences prepare a draft of 
tentative rules in the light of the discus- 
sions to date and applicable law, and 
submit it to members of the Committee 
for further consideration. This work 
has been completed and the September 26 
meeting will be held for the purpose of 
obtaining the views of Committee mem- 
bers. This draft has not been reviewed 
or approved by the Commission, but has 
been prepared by the staff from the 
numerous’ suggestions submitted by 
Committee members. 


Every effort will be made to obtain the 
views of all Committee members at the 
September 26 meeting so that they may 
receive the consideration of the Commis- 
sion in time to permit publication by the 
Commission of a set of proposed rules for 
public hearing later in the year. Prior to 
this public hearing, the draft of proposed 
rules will be made available to all mem- 
bers of the industry and other interested 
or affected parties. A reasonable period 
of time will be allowed for submitting 
suggestions and views to the Commission 
and opportunity also will be available 
for oral statements at the public hear- 
ing. There will be no approval by the 
Commission of the rules in final form 
until after this public hearing and after 
all information submitted has been care- 
fully considered. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Louis Goldsmith, prominent in the 
West Side trade of New York City, 
on August 27 celebrated a double Golden 
Anniversary. On that date 50 years ago 
he married Ida Rittenberg, and also at 
this time of the year, 50 years ago, estab- 
lished himself in the grocery business by 
opening a combination delicatessen and 
grocery story on 106th Street in East 
Harlem. Some years later Mr. Goldsmith 
left the retail business and with a part- 
ner, entered into the wholesale grocery 
field under the name of Perlman & Gold- 
smith. A few years later he left the firm 
and went into the wholesale grocery 
business in Paterson, New Jersey, under 
the name of Louis Goldsmith & Com- 
pany. 15 years ago he gave up the 
wholesale grocery field and joined his 
nephew, L. A. (Jerry) Goldsmith, in the 
New York food brokerage firm of Gold- 
Rose Company, and has continued to 
cover the trade daily since that time. 
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BOXMAKERS ORGANIZE TO 
CARE FOR GOVERNMENT NEED 


At a meeting held at the Blackston 
Hotel, Chicago, by producers of corru 
gated and solid fibre containers, an 
crganization was formed which will be 
known as WEATHERPROOF FIBRE 
BOX GROUP, a voluntary, unincorpor- 
ated association not for profit. Member- 
ship is open to all producers of corru- 
gated and solid fibre containers. 


The industry decided that it was desir- 
able and necessary to organize such a 
group in order to expedite the produc- 
tion and delivery of fibre boxes in the 
quantities needed by the military and 
other departments of the government, as 
well as their contractors, during the pres- 
ent emergency, and to assure that such 
boxes meet specification requirements. 

General Everett Busch, Commanding 
General of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, attended the organization meeting 
and addressed those present. Colonel 
H. A. Johnson and Messrs. L. S. Clayton 
and Henry Brinker of the Depot were 
present also, and they informed the 
Group regarding immediate government 
needs and estimated demands for the 
next six months. 


John V. Spachner, Executive Vice 
President of Container Corporation of 
America, Chicago, was elected Chairman 
of the Group. Two Vice Chairmen will be 
elected and operating committees ap- 
pointed at the next meeting scheduled 
for September 19. Albert W. Luhrs of 
Washington was chosen as Consultant 
to the Group. 


Members of the group believe that 
through such voluntary action, govern- 
ment requirements will be taken care of 
promptly and properly. 


USDA TO BUY 
CANNED TOMATO PASTE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced on August 24 that it contem- 
plates buying on an offer-and-acceptance 
basis, U. S. Grade A (fancy) canned io- 
mato paste of the 1950 pack, packed in 
No. 10 size cans. 

Offers must be received not later than 
5:00 P .M., E.D.T. September 22 and will 
be accepted not later than September ~), 
for delivery during the period of October 
16 through November 30. 

Terms of offers will be sent to pros- 
pective suppliers, and further details of 
the program may be obtained from Brad- 
ford Armstrong, Fruit and Vegeta le 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C., Tele- 
phone—Republic 4142, Extension 472%. 


Canned tomato paste purchased under 
the offer will be distributed to schools 
participating in the National School 
Lunch Program throughout Continental 
United States, Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. The commodity will 
be bought with funds made available 
under the National School Lunch Act. 
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CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Self insurance for the Industry. 

All earnings credited to Policyholders. 

All Surplus and Reserves owned by policyholders 
Broader Insurance Coverage. 

Simplified policy procedures. 

42 years of prompt and equitable loss payments. 
42 years consecutive annual savings dividends. 
42 years specialized service. 


40% average savings on customary premiums. 


Enjoy these advantages 
only through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
Lansing B. Warner Iucorporated 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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TILGHMAN CAMPAIGN 


The Tilghman (Md.) Packing Com- 
pany, with plant located in the Maryland 
Chesapeake Bay country, is conducting 
a test campaign on its new Pan-Ready 
Herring in the Richmond, Virginia and 
Louisville, Kentucky markets. 

The program consists of large and 
small space newspaper advertisements 
with point-of-sale advertising for the re- 
tailers’ use. Emphasis is being placed 
on the thrift angle of the large size can 
containing a sufficient quantity of indi- 
vidually wrapped ready-to-eat herring to 

eserve five, at a special get-acquainted 
offer of 29 cents a can. 


GERBER NAMES AD CHIEF 


Kenneth Baker has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Gerber Prod- 
ucts Company, nation’s leading produc- 
ers of baby foods, it is announced by 
Earle L. Johnson, vice-president of 
marketing. 

Mr. Baker, who has been with the baby 
foods company for more than 27 years, 
has been acting advertising manager for 
the last six months, since the resignation 
of Carl Wilkins. Prior to his advertis- 
ing assignment, Mr. Baker had _ been 
assistant to the vice president of 
marketing. 


RUTH ATWATER DIES 


Miss Ruth Atwater, the first Director 
of the Home Economics Division of Na- 
tional Canners Association, died of a 
heart attack at her home in Washington 
on August 22. She had suffered the 
heart illness periodically for the past 
three years. 

Miss Atwater came to NCA in 1927 to 
formulate and direct what was then 
designated as the Home Economics De- 
partment. In this capacity she laid the 
foundations for much of the work now 
carried out by this Division of the Asso- 
ciation. She instituted the programs of 
preparing and distributing information 
on canned foods to educational and pro- 
fessional home economics groups, and of 
making personal contacts in these fields. 
She was the author of one of the early 
recipe books and of many of the first 
information leaflets. 

Miss Atwater left NCA in 19438 and 
joined the staff of a home economics 
magazine, with which she was identified 
until her illness began three years ago. 


BOWMAN NAMES BROKER 


Bowman Apple Products Co., Mount 
Jackson, Virginia, canners have ap- 
pointed Davis Brokerage Co. of India- 
napolis sales representatives for Indiana. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


MULE TRAIN 


The casual observer would undoubt- 
edly bet his bottom dollar that an asso- 
ciation secretary would easily best any 
and all comers when it comes to driving 
“mules”. It seems but natural that any 
secretary worth his salt would be an 
expert at this age old game. But ap- 
parently this younger generation of sec- 
retaries isn’t up on its “drivin’”. Un- 
doubtedly they must use a new technique 
in their work, for in an actual test at 
the Palmyra, New York Fair last week, 
Bill Sherman of the Association of New 
York State Canners and President of the 
“Secretaries” Association, went down to 
ignominious defeat. To make matters 
worse, Bill’s conquerors were canners. 
Vern Spring of Curtice Brothers Com- 
pany, and Mort Adams of Alton Canning 
Company, it seems, are “some punkins” 
when it comes to drivin’ a mule train, 
and are anything but modest in boasting 
of their accomplishments. Goaded to 
desperation a few weeks ago, Jack Hem- 
ingway of H. C. Hemingway & Company, 
and “Just Plain Bill” (Sherman), Asso- 
ciation Secretary, took up the challenge. 
Special heats with specially trained 
mules were arranged at the Palmyra 
Fair (at which, incidentally, the Asso- 
ciation had a very fine exhibit). But 
let’s let Bill, in his inimitable style, re- 
count the results: 


“The ‘Apple Sauce Derby’ was run 
last Saturday afternoon at the Palmyra 
Fair with the two ‘pros’, Vern Spring 
and Mort Adams the heavy favorites. 
Mort being a Fair Director and Vern a 
personal friend of the starter, the Hem- 
ingway and Association Stables entries 
were definitely the long shots. 


In the first heat Vern Spring driving 
‘Blue Label’ came from behind on the 
outside to win by a nose from Jack Hem- 
ingway and the Association entry in a 
close finish. 


The second heat ended in a photo finish 
with Mort Adams driving ‘Frozen Foods’, 
nosing out the Hemingway entry. 


It may be that it ‘just happened’, but 
it was strange indeed to find two auto- 
mobiles parked across the track at the 
three-quarter pole with just room for 
one mule and sulky to go through at a 
time. The Association mule was forced 
to stop dead to let Adams and Heming- 
way through, which of course, made it a 
two mule race from that point. We are 
not accusing anyone, but we know a 
couple of guys who seemed to know their 
way around the fair pretty well.” 
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CANNER’S SON 
BATON TWIRLING CHAMP 


Those medals on the chest of 7-year- 
old Doug Lombard in the picture on this 
page aren’t just decorations. They’re 
the real McCoy. Doug won ’em against 
stiff competition from boys and girls 
from several states, many of whom were 
considerably older. The young man hails 
from Coloma, Michigan, and is the son 
of Fred Lombard, Plant Superintendent 
of Fruit Processors, Inc. at St. Josephs. 
Fred is well known in Michigan fruit 
eanning circles, having served in the 
capacity of Superintendent at Farm 
Bureau Fruit Products Company, Lan- 


DOUG LOMBARD 
Seven-year-old Champ 


sing, Michigan; Northport Cherry Fac- 
tory, Inc., Northport, Michigan, Pecks 
Fruit Farm, St. Johns, Michigan, and 
now Fruit Processors. Doug’s lates! 
twirling victory was at the preliminaries 
for Chicago Music Land Festival Contest 
at Michigan City when he took first place 
in the Boy’s Novice Division. That vic- 
tory took him to Chicago and more com- 
petition at Soldiers Field. 


PLAN CRANBERRY CAMPAIGN 


Can Manufacturer’s Institute has an- 
nounced plans for a promotional and ac- 
vertising campaign on canned cranberry 
products, to be staged during September. 
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SHRIVER BOOSTS 
TOMATO ASPIC 


In a three-pronged drive covering the 
consumer, wholesaler and retailer, the 
B. F. Shriver Company of Westminster, 
Maryland, is promoting the sale of its 
featured “A No. One” brand of Tomato 
Aspic. Under the management of the 
VanSant, Dugdale Advertising Agency 
of Baltimore, the carefully planned pro- 
gram starting August 2, and concentrat- 
ing on the city of Philadelphia, reaches 
the consumer by way of television three 
times a week on Wednesday, Thursday 
and culminating Friday afternoon in a 
featured program entitled “Deadline for 
Dinner”. The retailer is reached in the 
form of “Shriver’s A No. One” Sales-O- 
Gram. The message forwarded to every 
retailer in the city of Philadelphia in 
the form of a telegram calls the atten- 
tion of the retailer to the TV programs 
and suggests that Shrivers Tomato Aspic 
is a natural for the summer salad sea- 
son and increased sales. Retailers are 
also being reached by advertisements in 
the “Food Trade News” and “Food Mer- 
chandiser”. Copies of the ad, Sales-O- 
Gram and a large mailing piece illustrat- 
ing scenes from the radio programs and 
further emphasizing the timeliness of 
pushing “Shriver’s A No. One’, tomato 
aspic have been sent to the entire dis- 
tributing trade in the area. All mes- 
sages suggest that the product be 
ordered regular’ suppliers or 
through the company’s Philadelphia 
broker, A. E. Turner & Company. 


APPLE HARVEST FESTIVAL 


The second phase of its “first year” 
national advertising program was an- 
nounced this week by Knouse Foods in 
an elaborately detailed, four-colored bro- 
chure sent to its nationwide network of 
brokers and dealers by M. E. Knouse, 
President. 

Aptly termed “Apple Harvest Festi- 
val”, the campaign is an expert piece 
of timing in that it breaks at the period 
when the company’s four processing 
plants will be at their peak production 
on the 1950 Appalachian apple belt crop 
and ties up with National Apple Week, 
October 26-November 4. 

The “Festival” will be announced offi- 
ally in a four-color, full page advertise- 
ment in the October 2 issue of Life mag- 
azine to be followed by a series of sim- 
ilar Lucky Leaf ads in the Sunday sup- 
plement This Week, Good Housekeeping, 
Progressive Grocer, Chain Store Age, 
Super Market Merchandising, leading 
9 wspapers and subsequent issues of 
uife, 

Closely allied to the “Festival” adver- 
tiving will be an intensive program of 
siies promotion and public relations. A 
complete kit of sales aids has been made 
available to dealers for their individual 
stove sales promotion. 

‘hough the advertising will feature 
canned Lucky Leaf sliced apples for pies 
and other desserts, other Knouse prod- 
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ucts—apple sauce, apple butter, apple 
juice, vinegar, jellies, peaches, cherries 
and tomato juice—also will be included. 


HEINZ GIFT BOX 


A novel and practical gift for em- 
ployees, business associates, customers or 
personal friends is being supplied by 
H. J. Heinz Company in an attractive 
Christmas Gift Box, made up of 17 indi- 
vidual packages of selected Heinz prod- 
ucts and may be ordered in quantities 
through the Company at Pittsburgh or 
through any of its sales branches which 
are located in most principal cities. 

The varieties included in the Gift Box, 


in addition to such holiday favorites as 
Plum Pudding, Fig Pudding and Mince 
Meat, are: Grape Jelly, Sweet Gherkins, 
Chili Sauce, Tomato Ketchup, Worcester- 
shire Sauce, Fresh Cucumber Pickle, 
Yellow Mustard, Cooked Spaghetti, 
Quince Jelly, Peanut Butter, Vegetable 
Soup, Tomato Juice, Baked Beans, and 
Cream of Chicken Soup. 

Each Box carries a special window- 
type envelope on the outside of the gaily 
decorated carton so that the sender can 
insert the recipient’s name and a greet- 
ing card. The carton is packed in two 
trays so that each product is effectively 
displayed. To assure holiday delivery, 
Heinz has requested that all orders be 
made not later than November 15. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


CONTROLS? OR INFLATION ?—It’s 
entirely possible that the Conference 
Committee on the Defense Production 
Bill may have completed its work and 
that the Bill will be law before these 
lines are read. And it’s also entirely 
possible that having been given the 
powers to control, the Administration 
may be slow in using the more drastic 
forms. Nevertheless, the possibility of 
their use is having a sobering influence 
on the canned foods market. While it’s 
true that retailer and consumer buying 
activity has settled far below the War 
Seare peak, yet it’s evident that distribu- 
tors are still very much in need of a 
number of items to round out their lines 
—items that promise to be a rarity in 
the very near future. Buyers are re- 
ported hesitating for fear of getting 
“caught with their pants rolled back”. 
It goes without saying that these fears 
are well founded—anyone not afraid of 
Washington these days is either a fool 
or a-a-a fool. But in connection with 
price control, rollbacks, etc., it may be 
that many are overlooking the political 
aspects. It becomes more and more ap- 
parent that if there is any one point on 
which Congress is in agreement, it is 
that if the price of a commodity is to be 
controlled, then the wages of those pro- 
ducing that commodity must be control- 
led at the same time. It isn’t hard to 
imagine Mr. Truman ordering a rollback 
on prices but with an election coming up 
in November, it is quite difficult imagin- 
ing him ordering a wage freeze particu- 
larly when there would have to be an 
upward adjustment on some commodities 
like canned foods to allow for a profit. 
This is even more difficult to imagine when 
it is recalled that a further increase in 
income taxes is in the offing, with the 
result that the mass of voters will soon 
be taking home even less money in their 
pay envelopes if there should be a wage 
freeze. 

So it seems distributors need not worry 
too much about rollbacks. Meanwhile, 
the business man finds himself on the 
horns of a most serious, unwelcome and 
perplexing dilemma—Is it better to have 
a bungling administration attempt to 
administer controls or is it preferable to 
have that same bungling administration 
blindly, yet steadily and surely, lead us 
into a period of inflation from which we 
will never recover? 

Slowly but surely the businessman is 
beginning to realize that there’s more be- 
hind the international situation than 
politicians are willing to admit two 
months before election and unless he 
finds the answer to that dilemma at an 
early date and makes his preference 
made known to Congress, one or the 
other will be upon us and it may be we 
will be stuck with the wrong horn. 

CORN—Our reporters present excel- 
lent pictures of market developments 
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throughout the country and so we hasten 
to turn the reader over to them. The 
August 1 statistics on corn, however, 
received late last week, deserve special 
comment. Turn to page 271 of your 
“Almanac” and note (from the figures 
below) that July corn shipments were 
far and again above the record ship- 
ments for that month and that this spurt 
brought total shipments for the year 
above the ’48-’49 season. Of the six and 
a half million cases carried over, (which 
figure is close to but not a record—See 
August 1, 1939—7,354,000 cases) slight- 
ly more than one million cases were in 
the East, and slightly over five million 
in the West; 3,546,110 cases were whole 
kernel and 2,920,570 cases cream style. 
By can size 2,426,871 cases were 2’s; 
1,927,638 in 303’s; 709,221 cases of 10’s; 
286,965 cases of 8 ounce; 456,283 cases 
of No. 1P; 624,786 cases 12 ounce and 
34,916 cases of miscellaneous tin and 
glass. 


CANNERS SUPPLY, STOCKS 
AND SHIPMENTS 
CANNED SWEET CORN 


1948-49 1949-50 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, August 194,469 4,112,712 
Pack 34,410,040 33,138,318 
Total Supply 37,251,080 
Shipments during July............ 843,174 11,827,666 


Ship., Aug. 1 to Aug. 1.......... 30,491,797 30,784,350 

LIMA BEANS—Lima beans too came 
out much better than expected at year’s 
end. Note that total shipments for the 
year were approximately 54 percent over 
those of a year ago. Of total stocks held, 
Maryland and Delaware held 279,061 
cases, other Eastern States 327,037 and 
Western States 463,167 cases. 484,495 
cases of 303’s and 427,586 cases of 2’s 
made up bulk of the carryover. 


CANNED LIMA BEANS 
1948-49 1949-50 

(Actual Cases) 
Pack 98,980 4,713,207 
Total Supply .......... 598,980 4,816,437 
103,230 


Stocks, August 1 aed 1,069,265 
Ship., May 1 to Aug. 1............ 137,498 698,475 
Ship., Aug. 1 to Aug. 1.......... 2,495,750 3,747,172 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Trading On A More Normal Basis—Buyers 
Hesitate Pending Uncertainty Of Controls— 
Tomato Prices Continue To Stiffen—Sus- 
tained Interest In Corn — Continuing De- 
mand For Peas—Maine Sardines Flounder— 
Government Call Strengthens Tuna—Buyers 
Study Salmon Prices—Fruits Quiet 
But Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 1, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Demand for can- 
ned foods was resuming a more normal 


THE 


pattern here during the week and dis- 
tributors were more inclined to look the 
market over before making additional 
committments. The buying wave of the 
past six weeks has built up inventories 
of both wholesale grocers and chains to 
the point where concern over any glar- 
ing shortages has seemingly been al- 
layed, and the buying pattern is showing 
signs of reverting to the pre-Korea 
phase, wherein distributors would not 
make long-term committments except in 
instances where conditions unmistakably 
pointed a potential shortage situation. 
The canned foods markets on an over-all 
basis, however, are holding their price 
gains. 


THE OUTLOOK — Once the current 
uncertainty over the likelihood of near- 
term price and rationing controls and, 
more importantly, rollbacks, has been 
dispelled, buyers are expected to once 
more liberalize their canned foods pur- 
chasing operations. For the time being, 
however, emphasis is on the continued 
movement of stocks on to the consumer 
to eliminate the danger of substantial 
inventory losses should the President 
find it necessary to impose a control pro- 
gram which would include any drastic 
price rollback provision. While canned 
foods buyers are confident that hardship 
cases would be adequately dealt with in 
such event, they are, understandably 
enough, equally desirous that they not be 
caught in any squeeze and the resulting 
red tape which would be necessary to get 
out from under. 


TOMATOES — With buyers in many 
markets not normally served by the Tri- 
States sending inquiries to the East, and 
the raw stock market on the increase, 
tomato prices in the East are on the up- 
turn. Canners this week generally were 
not considering business on standard 
308s below $1.20, with 2s at $1.30 and 
10s $5.85 to $6.00. Extra standards were 
also on the upturn, with 303s being held 
by many sellers at $1.25 and 2s at $1.35. 
The Midwest market is equally strong, 
with the pack backward. | California can- 
ners are quoting standard 2%s at $2.00, 
with choice at $2.05-$2.10 and fancy solid 
pack at $2.45-$2.50, all f.o.b. 


CORN—There has been a fairly well- 
sustained call for corn during the week, 
and southern canners are getting more 
of a call on the new pack. Tri-State can- 
ners are quoting standard crushed golden 
at $1.20 and extra standards at $1.30 on 
2s, while fancy is listed at $1.35 for 3028s 
and $1.45 for 2s on the crushed, and 
$1.45 and $1.55, respectively, on whole 
kernel. The trade is studying the situa- 
tion on midwestern and New York State 
packs and are awaiting all opening price 
lists before taking hold of the market. 


PEAS—There has been a continuing 
demand reported, particularly on fancy 
and extra standards in the smaller 
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sieves, and the market is rather well 
sold up. Southern canners have been 
vetting more call for extra standards, 
with some 3-sieve 303s reported traded 
this week at $1.35. On standards, can- 
ners are firm at $1.20 for 3-sieve for 
prompt shipment. 


BEANS—tThere have been no changes 
of importance in the green bean situa- 
tion during the week. Demand is rou- 
tine and canners are holding the market 
firm and unchanged. 


SARDINES — Maine canners are re- 
ported considering business around $5.10 
per case for keyless quarters for prompt 
shipment, although the market is held 
at $5.25 minimum by many sellers. In a 
number of instances canners have with- 
drawn from the market, awaiting the 
end of the current flurry of price cutting 
and a more stabilized selling basis before 
resuming selling operations. No change 
is reported in the sardine market in 
California. 


TUNA—Market position on the Coast 
has been strengthened by a Government 
call for bids on some 100,000 cases of 
solid pack lightmeat or whitemeat, to be 
bought during September. Limited of- 
ferings for prompt shipment were re- 
ported during the week on the basis of 
$14.75 to $15.00 per case for fancy solid 


pack whitemeat halves, with mixed 


’ chunks and flakes at $12.25 and grated 


at $11.25, all f.o.b. canneries. Fancy 
solid pack lightmeat for prompt ship- 
ment was reported offering at $13.25 and 
upwards for halves, with chunk and flake 
at $11.25 and grated at $10.25. The mar- 
ket for albacore in the Northwest was 
reported well sold up, with canners list- 
ing fancy solid pack white meat halves 
at $16.50 per case, chunks and flakes at 
$12.50, and blended at $10.50, the latter 
being 75 percent whitemeat. 


SALMON—Latest reports from Seat- 
tle place the pack at slightly above last 
season’s. Fancy Alaska red talls were 
reported available for prompt shipment 
at $28.50, with halves at $17.75, with 
pinks at $24 for talls and $12 for halves. 
Medium red cohoes were quoted on the 
basis of $24.50 for talls and $15.00 for 
halves. Buyers generally are not active 
in salmon, however, and are inclined to 
regard current quotations more or less 
as trial balloons until the major packers 
announce their opening price lists. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers gen- 
erally are rather well covered ahead on 
canned fruits, and are remaining on the 
sidelines for the time being. This situa- 
tion is satisfactory to the canners, who 
are busy checking up on where they stand, 
—particularly in the light of expected 
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increased demand for fruits for the 
armed forces. Meanwhile, the market 
remains in firm to strong position. Fancy 
apricots list at $3.15 and up for 2%s, 
with cling peaches at $2.85 to $2.90. 
Fruit cocktail stocks are reported small 
in first hands, and canners will not con- 
sider business on 2%s below $3.40-$3.50, 
as to brand. Fruits-for-salad are also 
in tight supply, with canners quoting 
$4.30 and upwards for 2%s, while pears 
list at $4.00 and upwards, ds to syrup 
density and brand, for fancy 2%%s, all 
f.o.b. canneries. Traders report a con- 
tinued increase in distributor interest in 
dietic canned fruits, and canners, who 
increased production in many instances 
this season, are experiencing no difficulty 
in moving their packs into distributing 
channels. Coast packers have also done 
a larger business on fruit nectars this 
season. 


DURKEE PROMOTES ATKINSON 


George F. Atkinson, Executive Assis- 
tant to the President of Durkee Famous 
Foods Division of the Glidden Company, 
has been appointed General Manager of 
the Division in a move to expand the 
marketing and distribution of the firm’s 
bulk food products. He will make his 
headquarters in Cleveland. 


CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying Slowdown Has Little Effect On Firm 
Price Structure — Northwest Prune Plums 
Scarce And High—Bartlett Pear Prices Not 
Announced Yet—Scant Offerings Of Cali- 
fornia Fruits—Firm Openings On Tomatoes 
And Tomato Products — Frost Damage To 
Wisconsin Beans—Citrus Well Sold—Fish 
Firm Except Maine Sardines. 


By 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 31, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The heavy buy- 
ing spree, so prevalent the past five or 
six weeks, has tapered off considerably 
as the trade seem to have had their fill 
of new pack canned foods, at least for 
the present. Jobbers complain the hectic 
demand from retail customers has slowed 
to a walk and as a result they have 
grown cautious about further commit- 
ments. However, canners are so heavily 
sold and so pressed for deliveries that 
any slowdown will have little or no effect 
on their attitude for some time to come. 
In fact, if reports from the Coast can 
be believed most independent fruit can- 
ners are sold completely until new pack. 
Under such circumstances prices remain 
firm with any changes expected to be on 
the upward side. 


THE OUTLOOK—It’s difficult to look 
very far ahead and predict with any 
degree of accuracy what will happen to 
canned foods markets as so much de- 
pends on influences outside the food 
field. The consumer has apparently gone 
back to normal buying habits although 
any sudden worsening of the war situa- 
tion would, no doubt, bring a resumption 
of large scale buying by all concerned. 
In the meantime, distributors are con- 
tent to work with already heavy pur- 
chases, marking time until they see more 
clearly how the situation develops. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Prices were 
received here this week on new pack 
prune plums from one of the largest fac- 


tors in the Northwest and are much 
higher than last year. In explanation 
it might be pointed out that bidding for 
a very short crop raw fruit prices were 
run up to $80 per ton as compared to $20 
last year. Based on the above cost, 
quotations are as follows: 8 oz. fancy 
$1.00; ones $1.55; 303s $1.60; twos $1.85; 
2\%s $2.45; tens $8.25. Choice 8 oz. are 
offered at 95 cents; ones $1.45; 3038s 
$1.50; twos $1.70; 2%s $2.30; and tens 
$7.60. Standard 2\%s are quoted at $2.15 
and tens $7.10. In most cases these 
prices were received without too much 
shock as the trade realize that despite 
prices much higher than last year can- 
ners would have little difficulty moving 
a pack only a fraction of 1949. 

Prices on Bartlett pears have still not 
made an appearance although the trade 
are not looking forward very gleefully 
to such announcement as they have been 
numbed by prices quoted by California 
canners who usually under quote North- 
west factors and this year the differen- 
tial is expected to be greater than nor- 
mal. The big question in the average 
buyers mind is “How will Mrs. Con- 
sumer react when the full force of pres- 
ent fruit prices reaches the retail shelf?” 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Little is of- 
fered at present in the way of Cling 
peaches and fruit cocktail as independent 
canners contend they are sold out and 
in many cases will be forced to prorate 
deliveries. Furthermore, there is the 
distinct possibility increased government 
demands may further reduce the quan- 
tities already sold to civilian buyers. 
Prices on Bartlett pears of $4.05 for 
fancy 2'%s, $3.75 on choice and $3.45 on 
standards have left most buyers on the 
cold side. They are content to play a 
game of wait and see on this item. There 
is a sprinkling of apricots offered but 
little interest on the part of distributors. 


TOMATOES — Midwest canners are 
just getting under way on tomatoes and 
tomato products and have found a ready 
market where they are willing to quote. 
The low point on tomatoes finds stand- 
ards offered at 90 cents for ones, $1.35 
for twos, $2.00 for 2%s and $6.75 for 
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tens. Extra standards are quoted at 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.15 and $7.25 to $7.50. 
Sales have been good and with canners 
already finding it necessary to pay more 
money for raw stock than previously 
anticipated it looks like these prices will 
move upward shortly. Some new pack 
14 oz. so called extra standard catsup 
was sold at $1.45 which price was quickly 
withdrawn and pushed up to $1.55 to 
$1.60. Buyers are trying hard to buy at 
the original figure and having little suc- 
cess. Fancy catsup is offered at $1.65 to 
$1.75 with tens at $10.80 to $11.00. 
Standard tens are offered at $9.80 to 
$10.00 with the demand heavy as stocks 
have been depleted for some time. Juice 
opened firm at $1.00 for fancy twos and 
$2.25 for 46 oz. although heavy sales and 
higher raw fruit prices quickly pushed 
these prices upward where twos are now 
held at $1.05 to $1.10 and 46 oz. is quoted 
all the way from $2.35 to $2.50. The 
crop doesn’t look too good here so prices 
should remain firm to advancing. An 
early frost would be disastrous. 


GREEN BEANS — Some _ northern 
Wisconsin canners have been hit by an 
early frost and report damage to beans 
still in the fields running from 20 per- 
cent to 50 percent. As a result buyers 
find fewer canners quoting, prefering to 
stay out of the market until they can 
determine where they stand on sales now 
that a portion of the crop has been lost. 
Sales up to now have been good at prices 
last quoted here. Standard ungraded 
cuts from the East at $1.05 on twos, 
$5.50 on tens met with ready response 
and have since been withdrawn. Most 
New York canners quoting here have 
withdrawn and the same thing has been 
true on Blue Lake beans from the North- 
west. Apparently bean canners have had 
little difficulty selling that portion of 
their pack they desired to sell. 


CITRUS—Very little activity on cit- 
rus entirely because Florida canners are 
so well sold. Interest seems centered on 
sections at the moment as they are avail- 
able although the government has _ re- 
quested bids on 33,000 cases. Fancy twos 
are offered to the trade at $2.05 with 
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choice at $1.85. Tangerine juice was 
the only weak spot that developed when 
prices slipped off to $1.00 on twos and 
$2.40 on 46 oz. 


CANNED FISH—With the exception 
of Maine sardines canned fish remains 
firm. California canners are offering 
fancy solid pack tuna at $13.25 and 
chunks and flakes at $11.25. Hawaiian 
tuna is offered at 25 cents a case higher 
f.o.b. mainland West Coast. Fancy red 
salmon is firm at $28.50 to $29.00 with 
halves at $18.00. Ones tall pinks are 
offered here from Seattle at $24.00 with 
chums at $21.50 although the major fac- 
tors are still holding back on opening 
prices. Maine’ sardines continue to 
bounce up and down prices having slip- 
ped from a high of $6.50 to a reported 
low of $5.50. The trade are having dif- 
ficulty trying to determine where this 
market is finally going to level off. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


Seggerman Nixon Corp., prominent 
New York City food brokers have moved 
their offices and warehouse to 385-02 
Northern Boulevard, Long Island City 
1, New York. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Distributors Question Set-Asides—Openings 

On Some N.W. Fruits— Apple Sauce De- 

mand Brisk—Tomato Packing In Full Swing 

—Pineapple Orders Larger Than Possible 

Pack — New Crab Grounds Discovered In 

Alaska—Tuna Firm—Sardine Pack Light— 
Salmon Continues Firm. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 31, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
situation is presenting complexities and 
shortages that have led some distributors 
to express the opinion that canners are 
holding back substantial parts of their 
packs. Apparently, such is not the case, 
however, although some are reserving a 
definite percentage of the pack of some 
items for Government requirements. 
Hope is expressed that this will be gen- 
eral with canners in order that all will 
share in this responsibility, instead of a 
few. Large sales have been made during 
the past two months and canners are 
exercising care to see that these do not 
exceed the packs that may be expected. 


MARKET NEWS 


Tomato products are in heavy demand 
and distributors catering to the civilian 
trade are beating the bushes for stocks, 
but with little success. This is also true 
of many items in fruits and staple vege- 
tables. Buyers find it difficult to realize 
that conditions have changed so greatly 
within such a short period of time. 


N.W. FRUITS—The California Pack- 
ing Corporation has brought out opening 
prices on some items in pears of Califor- 
nia and Northwest pack and on Cali- 
fornia figs, all on Del Monte and fea- 
tured brands, these effective on ship- 
ments to October 31, of this year. It has 
been found advisable to set up for each 
market a definite quantity of these prod- 
ucts to be offered regular distributors, 
the quantities allocated being based on 
estimated packs, after probable Govern- 
ment requirements are considered. The 
higher prices on the 1950 pack are de- 
clared to be due mainly to higher fresh 
fruit prices, pears running from 2% 
times to 3% times what was paid last 
year. The price of fresh figs is about 
double that of last year, owing to more 
liberal grading permitted in contracts. 
Pears are priced at $4.15 for No. 2% 
halves, $2.65 for No. 303 halves, $2.50 
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VIBRATING SCREENS! 


Are you letting profits 
go down your drain? | 


Link-Belt Vibrating Screens reclaim valuable 
by-products from foods formerly wasted! 
Extra profits in feed and fertilizer from reclaimed tomato pulp, beans 
and peas plus reduced stream pollution by the user of this screen 
unit. Why not investigate your profit possibilities of recovery by 
Link-Belt Vibrating Screens? 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlant 
Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, 11,982 


Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Johannesburg. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 
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MARKET NEWS 


for No. 303 sliced and $2.62% for No. 
303 sliced in glass. But one item is listed 
in figs, No. 303 glass at $2.75. 


APPLE SAUCE—Considerable inter- 
est is being shown in California apple 
sauce, with canners making every effort 
to keep pace with the demand. Most 
canners are finding it difficult to secure 
enough fruit but one operator who made 
early purchases is running three shifts. 
Those who came out with early lists 
quickly withdrew and the prices of most 
canners have been revised upward. They 
are now largely on this basis: No. 2 
fancy, $1.65; No. 303 fancy, $1.50; No. 2 
blended, $1.45, and No. 303 blended, 
$1.35, f.o.b. Sebastopol. 


TOMATOES — Few canners have 
brought out opening prices on tomatoes 
or tomato products and old pack is 
largely off the market. The sole excep- 
tion seems to be tomato juice which is 
still to be had at $1.17% for No. 2 fancy, 
$2.50 for 46-oz. and $4.25 for No. 10. 
Canning is getting into full swing in the 
Valley districts, with the output about 
up to expectations. 


PINEAPPLE—The situation on can- 
ned pineapple remains largely un- 
changed, with the large packers with- 
drawn from the market for the time 
being. Business already booked reaches 
large figures and orders have been re- 
-eived that more than cover any pack 
that could possibly be made. Pineapple 
juice is still offered, however, and a 
steady business on this is reported. 


CRABS—Distributors of canned crab 
are greatly interested in reports from 
Cordova, Alaska, telling of the heavy 
catches of this shellfish being made in 
nearby Prince William Sound. Discovery 
of the prolific new grounds was made by 
an adventuresome fisherman who took 
3000 crabs in one day. After several 
weeks of fishing boats still bring in from 
1800 to 2500 crabs each. The general 
belief is that a great storehouse of crab- 
meat has been tapped. Opinions vary 
on the effect of the new “strike” on the 
market. Little crab has been coming 
from the Pacific Northwest and the price 
is now about $30 a case, instead of the 
$21 price prevailing a year ago. A lot 
of crabmeat would have to come out of 
Alaska before prices would be affected, 
it is suggested. Consumers on the Pacific 
Coast have not taken kindly to Russian 
crab and no efforts are being made to 
push this article. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market has 
been strengthened by the request of the 
Government for bids on quantities aggre- 
gating about 150,000 cases of fancy 
white meat or light meat. Prices have 
not changed materially of late, but those 
quoted are quite firm. Prices are: Fancy 
light meat, halves, $13.50; standard light 
meat, $12.50; chunks and flakes, light 
meat, $11.75, and grated, $10.25. Alba- 
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LABORATORY SERVICES 


* VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugars, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


¢ MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


core is offered at $15.50 for fancy white 
meat, $14.50 for standard, and $11.25 
for grated. 


SARDINES—The pack of California 
sardines for the season to date has been 
quite light, with the domestic trade car- 
ing for offerings as made. Not all can- 
ners have come out with prices on new 
pack but offerings are largely at $4.50 
for No. 1 tall natural and $6.50 for 1-lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
continues very firm with some sales of 
Alaska reds reported at $30 a case, pinks 
at $24 and chums at $21.50. Up to and 
including August 19, the pack of salmon 
in Alaska has reached 2,287,455 cases, 
with that of reds amounting to 1,110,999 
cases and that of pinks but 684,681 cases. 
The British Columbia salmon pack to 
August 12 totaled 688,592 cases, or about 
100,000 cases more than at this date last 
year, while the Puget Sound pack on 
this date was but 22,368 cases, compared 
to 92,170 cases a year earlier. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Buying Spree Over—Shrimp Production At 
Peak As Crab Production Declines— 
Oysters Quiet. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Aug. 31, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The buying spree 
that took place the first four of five 
weeks of the present Korean war, seems 
to be dwindling down to sober buying 
and the big rush to gobble up stock has 
no doubt run its course. 


It is very evident now that the big de- 
mand which sprang up over night was 
not occasioned by increased consumption, 
but by hoarders and speculators whose 
purchases appear to have back-fired on 
them. 

Those that bought heavily are over- 
loaded, and they will do very little or no 
buying at all for some time to come, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


hence no wild-buying is looked forward 
to unless the international situation gets 
more serious. 


The merchant or canner that is not 
banking on sky-rocket prices to move his 
stock, but marks his goods at a reason- 
able margin of profit and disposses of 
them, will most likely fare _ better, 
whether the war ends or continues, be- 
cause in some commodities there seems 
to be a substantial increase in produc- 
tion and the present prices may not hold 
out, even if the war lasts. 


There is no guarantee that the war 
will end soon, nor that it will run a long 
time, therefore why not put a fair price 
on your merchandise and get out and 
sell it? 


SHRIMP—An increase of 11,042 bar- 
rels shrimp took place in production in 
this section last week over the previous 
week, as 16,824 barrels were produced 
last week and 5,782 barrels the previous 
week. All the states have open season 
on shrimp this month except Texas, and 
the peak of production is usually between 
the middle of August and the middle of 
September. The closed season in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Alabama is between 
June 21 and the second Monday in 
August, and again between February 15 
and April 15. 


Texas has a closed season on shrimp 
from July 15 to August 31 and again 
December 15 to March 1. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 18, 1950 were: Louisiana 
9,914 barrels, including 6,275 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 2,066 barrels, in- 
cluding 1,625 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 1,346 barrels, including 450 bar- 
rels for canning; and Texas 3,498 
barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama received 8,350 bar- 
rels last week and 1,332 barrels the pre- 
vious week or an increase of 7,018 bar- 
rels shrimp last week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 155,000 pounds and 
were approximately 760,000 pounds less 
than 4 weeks ago, and total holdings 
were approximately 3,570,000 pounds 
more than one year ago. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 51,569 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending August 19, 1950, 
which brought the pack for this season 
to 115,838 standard cases. 


The price of the new pack shrimp 
quoted by some canneries is $3.25 per 
dozen for small; $3.90 for medium; $4.25 
for large; $4.60 for Jumbo and $5.90 for 
Jumbo deveined, all in 5 ounce tins, f.o.). 
canneries. In 7 ounce tins Jumbo de- 
veined $7.50 per dozen f.o.b. cannery. 


The shrimp are mostly small and 
medium, with not many large and jumbo 
available. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 26, 1950— 
Snap Beans: Late crop made good prog- 
ress in most fields but additional mois- 
ture was needed in the area around 
Salisbury, Maryland, and in the few 
scattered fields of the Central Delmar 
Peninsula. 

Baby Lima Beans: Crop moved to pro- 
cessors in peak volume. Recent weather 
conditions have produced a crop of un- 
usually good quality with very good 
yields being reported. 

Harvest was running a very high per- 
centage of green beans. Processors were 
harvesting the third planting. Progress 
of later plantings has been very good in 
most areas, but in the important lima 
bean area of Central Delaware and Kent 
and Caroline Counties, Maryland, ground 
is dry and additional rainfall is needed 
for a continuation of the present high 
yield and quality. 

MINNESOTA & WISCONSIN, Aug. 24, 
1950 — Green & Wax Beans: Frost 
damage. 

NORTH ROSE, N. Y., Aug. 24, 1950 — 
Snap Beans: Local crop poor; 40 percent 
of acreage will not be harvested. Pro- 
cessors buying extensively from open 
market. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1950—Snap 
Beans: Practically everyone still packing 
at top speed. Quality has been consist- 
ently good all season. Still estimating, 
an overall reduction of a half million 
cases for the State. 

STILLWELL, OKLA., Aug. 25, 1950 — 
Green Beans: Fall crop has a larger 
acreage and much better prospect than 
last year. Crop ahead of schedule and 
should produce 150 percent of average. 

WISCONSIN, Aug. 22, 1950—Green & 
Wax Beans: The unseasonably cool 
weather has established a number of low 
temperature records for August through- 
out the State and several frosts have 
occurred, particularly on August 19. 
Damage to Wax Beans was quite general 
and to Green Beans rather spotty. Re- 
ports tell of complete loss of Green Bean 
plants in one area and 25 percent loss in 


another. Bean pack for the State will 
be good, however, despite this frost 
d image. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., Aug. 28, 1950—Lima 
Beans: Crop late, about one-half will be 
in frost danger. Yield looks about 85 
veent of normal. 


CORN 


Aug. 29, 1950— 
‘eet Corn: Harvest was at the peak 
ring the week. Quality of the crop 
ng packed in most areas was very 
d and damage from ear worm com- 
vatively light. Only on the Delmar 
ninsula where insufficient rainfall has 
used damage to the crop has produc- 
n been held down. In that area the 
‘e crop has ripened prematurely as a 
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result of the dry weather and the season 
will soon be over for that area. 

ILLINIOS, IOWA & NEBRASKA, Aug. 24, 
1950—Corn: Prospects not as good as a 
year ago with much less acreage. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 24, 1950 — 
Corn: Rain and cool weather have re- 
tarded maturities but conducive to good 
quality. Most packers are still running 
part time. Prices apparently getting 
stronger every day with no big overall 
crop prospects in sight. 

WESTMINSTER, MD., Aug. 29. 1950 — 
Corn: Our acreage is about 10 or 15 per- 
cent less than last year and the yield will 
only be about 50 percent. 

MINNESOTA & WISCONSIN, Aug. 24, 
1950 — Corn: Prospects being revised 
downward on reduced acreage. Some 
frost damage. 

NEW YORK, Aug. 24, 1950—Corn: Pros- 
pects good. 

EAST PEMBROKE, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1950— 
Corn: Looks normal. Last year we can- 
ned a little over 1,000 acres and froze 
probably not over 25 acres. This year 
we have 750 acres for canning and ap- 
proximately 150 acres for freezing. Our 
large pack of 1949 is all sold and shipped. 

NEWARK, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1950—Corn: 
20 percent less acreage than in 1949. 
Condition 75 percent of normal. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Cool weather has delayed matur- 
ity and dry weather the yield. Estimate 
three tons per acre on normal acreage. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1950—Corn: 
Need a good rain. Early corn has defi- 
nitely been hurt in most areas. Some 
packers starting in a small way this 
week. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 22, 1950 — Corn: 
Sweet Corn: Scattered damage from 
frost is reported with portions of leaves 
turning brown. Extent of damage to 
yield and quality cannot yet be deter- 
mined. First canning is underway in the 
State with light yields, uneven maturity 
and low cut per ton reported. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., Aug. 28, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Crop very slow in maturing; only 
packed three days out of the last 12. It 
appears that there will be a considerable 
acreage that will not be ready ahead of 
frost, unless we have some very hot 
weather in September. So far yield is 
average, but later corn shows water 
damage and the general effects of the 
weather. Cut 20 cases. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 29, 1950— 
Tomatoes: Peak volume of the season 
moved to canners during the week, and 
most all canners were operating at near 
capacity, on local supplies. The quality 
of the crop being packed was reported as 
unusually good. The season so far has 
been marked by an unusually small 
inter-area movement of the crop with a 
very high proportion of the harvest mov- 
ing direct to nearby canneries. Late 
blight continued to affect plants but in a 
limited way. A high quality crop of 
above average yield is being packed this 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 7-8, 1950—Annual Fall 
Meeting, National Kraut Packers Asso 
ciation, Hotel Racine, Racine, Wis. 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, III. 

SEPTEMBER 21-23, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—18th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 

SEPTEMBER 27-29, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Texas Canners Association, 
Ancira Hotel, Monterrey, Mexico. 


season. Fields that have been well 
sprayed and dusted continue to retain 
their foliage. More farmers than usual 
are getting 10 tons per acre or better. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 24, 1950—To- 
matoes: A week ago we needed rain. A 
good rain last Friday covered most of 
the State. Asa result, and low tempera- 
tures since, tomato ripening has been 
retarded and deliveries are still slow. 
Some few packers bidding up for raw 
material, believing it will produce more 
tomatoes, which it won’t, except for 
themselves, at the expense of their neigh- 
boring canners and friends who have 
them under contract. We all know that 
it has a demoralizing effect on our indus- 
try. Most packers are still running part 
time. Prices on tomatoes and tomato 
products are apparently getting stronger 
every day. 

EATON, IND., Aug. 24, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Crop conditions comparable with 1949, 
which were about 65 percent of normal. 

WESTMINSTER, MD., Aug. 29, 1950—To- 
matoes: Crop looks normal to good but 
fruit is slow in ripening. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 24, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Look good but need warm ripening 
weather. 


EAST PEMBROKE, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1950— 
Tomatoes: The set is good; plants in 
excellent condition but rot is appearing 
in excessive amount. Season is late. Just 
starting to pack in a small way. Acre- 
age double last year but we depended on 
open acreage in 1949. Contracted full 
acreage this year, 335 acres. 1949 pack 
is all sold and mostly shipped. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1950—To- 
matoes: Most canners are now underway 
but the crop is still ripening slowly. Hot 
weather and a good rain can give us a 
good crop as the vines look excellent and 
set of fruit is good. 


STILLWELL, OKLA., Aug. 25, 1950—To- 
matoes. Harvest now in progress. Too 
much rain and blight have reduced an 
already short crop to 25 percent of 
normal. 


PENNSYLVANIA & TRI-STATES, Aug. 24, 
1950—Tomatoes: Prospects’ fair. 
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cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....3.80-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.90 
Medium & Small................ 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears ...... ..8.35-3.45 


1.15-1.25 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. 
Fey., Green, No. 2 

Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears id 
Center cuts 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. .......... 3.00-3.10 


BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 


MARYLAND, (New Pack) 


Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

No. 1 90 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 

No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 4 5.50-6.00 

WISCONSIN 

2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 

Cut; Bey., B NOs 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 

4 sv., No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 

New York 

Whole, Fey., 2 sv. No. 2... 2.60 
No. 10 10.00 

3 sv., No. 2 2.20 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 10 8.00 

4 sv., No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 10 5.00 

Wax, Wh., Fey.. 3 sv., No. 2......2.00 
No. 10 11.00 

No. 10 7.75 

Mx: Beas, 1, B avis 1.60 

Std., Ungraded, No. 10 ............... 6.00 


NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Whole, Fey., 1 sv., No. 2....2.70-2.85 


No. 10 13.50 
2 sv. No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 12.60 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 303 1.97% 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 10.65 

Cut, Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 oz......... 971% 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 2 1.45 

TEXAS 

80 
No. 10 5.50 

BEANS, LIMA 

No. 303 1.45 


No. 10 9.00 
BEETS 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.00 
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No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 2.........00 1.15 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 10 4.60 

No. 10 4.25 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.70 
30/0 2.00 
40/0 2.10 

1.00 
No. 10 5.00 

No. 10 4.75 

No. 10 4.75 

Wh., Mo. 8, 10/0 1.25 
16-18 ct. 1.45 
No. 10, 60-70 ct. 

CARROTS 

East, No. 2, Diced ............00+ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

No. 10 5.25 


Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced... 


Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........... 1.00 
CORN . 

East (New Pack) 

Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 1 1.15 
No. 308 1.60 
1.75 

Ex. Std., No. "2 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. sy 
No. 2 


C.S. Gold., Fey., No. 303... 
No. 2 


7.00-7.25 
No. 2 1.40 
Std., No. 2 1.20-1.25 
PEAS 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
Pancy., 2 BOS 2.10 
No. 2 2.40 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
Nominal 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
4 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No 2 1.45 
MARYLAND ALASKAS, (New Pack) 


Ex. Std., Ungraded, 


No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
1.60 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 

3 sv., 8 oz. -90 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.35 

No. 2 1.45 

No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungraded, 8 -75-.80 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
MARYLAND Sweets, (New Pack) 
Fey., Ungraded, 8 02. .......ssscssseee 1.00 
No. 303 1.60 
Ex. Ungraded 8 02. -85 
No. -90-.95 
No. at 1.35 
No. 2 1.40 
6.75-7.00 
Std., Ungraded, No. 303 1.20 
No, 2 1.30 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 


No. 10 6.50 
New York SwEErTs 
Fey., 1 and 2 sv., No. 308............ 2.30 
8 av., 75 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
POTATOES, Sweer 
Temas, Gy.. Me. B 1.70 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 4.25 


Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1.25-1.30 


No. 10 Nominal 
SPINACH 
Md. Out 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00 
Ozarks Nominal 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 
1.25-1.30 


Midwest, Ex. Std., No. 1.. 


1.50 
No. 2% 2.15 

Std., No. 1 90 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 

No. 2% 2.80 
1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.75 

Calif., Fey., Wh., 

Ex. Std., No. 2% 2.05-2.10 

Std., No. 2%4 2.00 

No. 10 6.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Md., Fey., 14 oz. Nominal 

Mid-West, Fey., 14 02...........1.65-1.75 
10.80-11.00 

No. 10 9.85 

TOMATO PUREE 
05, No. 2 1.45 
1.80 

1.07, No. 10 9.10 

FRUITS 
APPLES 
Nominal 
APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 3038 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%..........3.15-3.25 
No. 10 10.50 

Choice, No. 
No. 10 75-9.50 

Whole, Unpeeled, No. 303............ 1.65 
No. 2% .... 2.60 

Whole, Peeled, No. 24% 3.25 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 2.00-2.10 

No. 10 9.75*10.25 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


No. 2 2.90 
No. 10 12.75 

Calif., Fey., No. 30 
3.25 
Standard 3.00 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 

Calif., Choice, 8 1.15-1.20 
No. 2! 

PEARS 

Calif., Bart., Fey., No. 2%..4.00-4.10 
2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 

Std., No. i 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 11.75 

PEACHES 

No. 10 9.45-9.75 

Choice, No. 2) 
No. 10 .... 8028.90 

Std., No. 
No. 10 7.85-8.05 

PINEAPPLE 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

46 oz. 3.45-3.50 

46 oz, 3.25 

GRAPEFRUIT 

46 oz, 3.00-3.20 

46 oz. 3.15 

ORANGE 

Fla., S/A. 46 OZ. 

Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 02. 3.65 

PINEAPPLE 

Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 

TOMATO 

2.25-2.35 

Ind., Fey., No. 1.05-1.10 

N. ¥., Fey., No. 2 .1.10-1.20 
16 oz, 2.3022.50 

N. J., Fey., No. 2 sisstentsoniencnzeteests 1.20 
46 oz. 2.60 

Calif, Fey., NO. 2 1.17% 
46 0Z .... 2.50 
No. 10 4.25 

FISH 
OYSTERS 

OS. 5.15 
SALMON—PErR CASE 

Alaska, Red., No. 1 T......28.75-29.58 
. 17.50-18.00 

woe 12.00 


SARDINES—PEr CAsE 
Maine, 14 Oil 
Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 


Tomato Sauce 


SHRIMP 
Medium 3.90 
Large 1.25 
1.60 


‘TUNA—Per CAsE 
Calif., Fey., White Albacore 


15,50 
14.50 
Grated 11.25 

Fey., Light meat 14’s....... 13. 50 
Std., 2.50 
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